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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES' 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 


Gentlemen  :  I  request  that  you  laj^  this  critical  matter  before  the 
men  in  a  new  light.  The  vote  they  have  taken  was  upon  the  question 
whether  they  should  insist  upon  the  wage  increase  they  were  asking 
or  consent  to  the  submission  of  their  claims  to  a  new  tribunal,  to  be 
constituted  by  new  legislation.  That  question  no  longer  has  any 
life  in  it.  Such  legislation  is  not  now  in  contemplation.  I  request 
that  you  ask  the  men  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter  in  view  of  the 
following  considerations,  to  which  I  ask  their  thoughtful  attention 
as  Americans,  and  which  I  hope  that  you  will  lay  before  them  as  I 
here  state  them. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which  is  more  likely  to  affect 
the  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  even  the  life,  of  our  people  than 
the  war  itself.  We  have  now  got  to  do  nothing  less  than  bring  our 
industries  and  our  labor  of  every  kind  back  to  a  normal  basis  after 
the  greatest  upheaval  known  to  history,  and  the  winter  just  ahead 
of  us  may  bring  suffering  infinitely  greater  than  the  war  brought 
upon  us  if  we  blunder  or  fail  in  the  process.  An  admirable  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  of  community  action 
guided  and  inspired  us  while  the  fighting  was  on.  We  shall  need 
all  these  now,  and  need  them  in  a  heightened  degree,  if  we  are  to 
accomplish  the  first  tasks  of  peace.  They  are  more  difficult  than  the 
tasks  of  war — more  complex,  less  easily  understood — and  require 
more  intelligence,  patience,  and  sobriety.  We  mobilized  our  man 
power  for  the  fighting,  let  us  now  mobilize  our  brain  power  and  our 
!or  the  reconstruction.  If  we  fail,  it  will  mean  national 
disaster.  The  primary  first  step  is  to  increase  production  and  fa- 
cilitate transportation,  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  war,  the  terrible  scarcities  it  created,  and  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible relieve  our  people  of  the  cruel  burden  of  high  j)rices.  The 
railways  are  at  the  center  of  this  whole  process. 

The  Government  has  taken  up  with  all  its  energy  the  task  of 
bringing  the  profiteer  to  book,  making  the  stocks  of  necessaries  in 
the  country  available  at  lowered  prices,  stimulating  production,  and 
facilitating  distribution,  and  very  favorable  results  are  already  be- 
ginning to  appear.  There  is  reason  to  entertain  the  confident  hope 
that  substantial  relief  will  result,  and  result  in  increasing  measure. 
general  increase  in  the  levels  of  wages  would  check  and  might 
defeat  all  this  at  its  very  beginning.  Such  increases  would  in- 
evitably raise,  not  lower,  the  cost  of  living.  Manufacturers  and 
producers  of  every  sort  would  have  innumerable  additional  pretexts 
for  increasing  profits  and  all  efforts  to  discover  and  defeat  profiteer- 
ing would  be  hopelessly  confused.  J  believe  that  the  present  efforts 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  living  will  be  successful,  if  no  new  elements  of 
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difficulty  are  thrown  in  the  way;  and  I  confidently  count  upon  the 
men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  railways  to  assist,  not  obstruct. 
It  is  much  more  in  their  interest  to  do  this  than  to  insist  upon  wage 
increases  which  will  undo  everything  the  Government  attempts. 
They  are  good  Americans,  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  may.  I 
am  sure,  be  counted  on  to  see  the  point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  our  efforts  to  bring  the  cost  of 
living  down  should  fail,  after  we  have  had  time  enough  to  establish 
either  success  or  failure,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  accept  the 
higher  costs  of  living  as  a  permanent  basis  of  adjustment,  and  rail- 
way wages  should  be  readjusted  along  with  the  rest.  All  that  I  am 
now  urging  is,  that  we  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  inexcusable  incon- 
sistency of  making  general  increases  in  wages  on  the  assumption 
that  the  present  cost  of  living  will  be  permanent  at  the  very  time 
that  we  are  trying  with  great  confidence  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  actually  beginning  to  fall. 

I  am  aware  that  railway  employees  have  a  sense  of  insecurity  as  to 
the  future  of  the  railroads  and  have  many  misgivings  as  to  whether 
their  interests  will  be  properly  safeguarded  when  the  present  form 
of  federal  control  has  come  to  an  end.  No  doubt  it  is  in  part  this 
sense  of  uncertainty  that  prompts  them  to  insist  that  their  wage 
interests  be  adjusted  now  rather  than  under  conditions  which  they 
cannot  certainly  foresee.  But  I  do  not  think  that  their  uneasiness 
is  well  grounded.  I  anticipate  that  legislation  dealing  with  the 
future  of  the  railroads  will  in  explicit  terms  afford  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  roads ;  but.  quite  apart 
from  that,  it  is  clear  that  no  legislation  can  make  the  railways  other 
than  what  they  are,  a  great  public  interest,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  or  not,  will  lack  opportunity  or  persuasive  force 
to  influence  the  decision  of  questions  arising  between  the  managers 
of  the  railroads  and  the  railway  employees.  The  emplo}7ees  may 
rest  assured  that,  during  my  term  of  office,  whether  I  am  in  actual 
possession  of  the  railroads  or  not,  I  shall  not  fail  to  exert  the  full 
influence  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  justice  is  done  them. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  justified  in  the  confidence 
that  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Government  now  in  its  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  will  by  no  means  be  prejudicial  to  their  own 
interests,  but  will,  on  the  contrary,  prepare  the  way  for  more  favor- 
able and  satisfactory  relations  in  the  future. 

I  confidently  count  on  their  cooperation  in  this  time  of  national 
test  and  crisis. 

Woodrowt  Wilson. 
August  25,  1919. 
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August  23,  1919. 
My  Deab  Mr.  President: 

In  view  of  the  importance  both  to  the  railroad  employees  and  to  the  public 
of  the  wage  demands  of  the  shop  employees,  and  in  view  of  the  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  that  subject  and  the  all-important  subject  of  the  cost  of  living, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  this  report  to  you  for  action  by  you  if  you  wish  to 
take  personal  action  in  regard  to  it. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  me  to  decide  upon  its  merits  the  claim  of  the 
railroad  shopmen  for  the  following  increases  in  wages: 

Now 
receiving.     Requested.     Increase. 

Cents.  Cents.  Cents. 

Machinists 68  85  17 

Toolmakers 68  90  22 

Boilermakers 08  85  17 

Riveters G8  85  17 

Blacksmiths 68  85  17 

Sheet-metal   workers 68  85  17 

Electricians 68  85  17 

Car  inspectors 58  85  27 

Car   repairers 58  85  27 

Car  repairers,  steel 63  85  22 

Helpers 45  GO  15 

(Note. — These  figures  represent  only  the  principal  classes.) 

This  demand  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions,  a  Board  constituted  last  year  by  the  Bail  road  Administration  to 
consider  wage  matters,  and  consisting  of  three  representatives  of  labor  and 
three  representatives  of  the  railroad  managements.  On  the  question  of  any 
general  increase  to  the  shopmen,  the  Board  divided  equally,  the  three  labor 
members  favoring  an  increase  to  a  basis  of  80  cents  and  the  three  management 
members*opposing  any  general  increase  whatever,  although  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  unless  the  cost  of  living  could  be  controlled,  there  would  need  to  be  a 
further  general  increase  in  wages.  This  is  the  first  time  when  this  Board  has 
thus  divided  on  the  question  of  a  general  increase  presented  to  it.  In  every  other 
case  the  Board  lias  been  in  agreement  upon  the  proposition  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  general  increase,  although  in  some  cases  its  members  have  been  slightly 
apart  as  to  the  extent  of  the  general  increase.  In  this  case  three  members  of 
the  Board,  who  in  all  other  cases  have  been  in  favor  of  a  general  increase,  have 
11ms  opposed  any  increase  whatever  for  the  entire  class  of  employees. 

I  believed  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the 
public  to  have  tin's  grave  problem  considered  and  disposed  of  by  a  commission 
created  by  new  legislation.  Recommendation  to  that  effect  was  submitted  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  the  unanimous 
adverse  action  of  the  Senate  committee  made  it  clear  that  such  a  course  would 
not  be  purs 

It  is  also  true  that  the  employees  themselves  vigorously  objected  to  my  sug- 
tiou  and  Insisted  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  me." 

Since  the  subject  musl  be  dealt  with,  and  no  other  method  has  been  or  is  to  be 
provided,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Director  General  under 
the  powers  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Federal  control  act,  and  this 
must  be  done  without  the  aid  of  any  action  by  the  Wage  Board. 

I  approach  this  matter  with  the  clearest  conviction  that  the  railroads  must 
be  conducted  now  and  for  all  time  in  the  future  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to 
railroad  employees  an  adequate  compensation  and  a  liberal  share  in  the  re- 
turns from  railroad  operation.  This  is  not  only  justly  due  to  the  employees 
who  make  possible  the  rendition  of  the  service  but  it  is  obviously  in  the  inter- 
of  good  service.  It  is  true  now,  and  will  be  true  to  a  continually  increas- 
ing extenl  in  the  future,  that  a  state  of  contentment  on  the  part  of  railroad 
labor  will  be  indispensable  to  efficient  railroad  service  and  this  contentment 
can  not  exist  unless  the  evidence  of  fair  treatment  is  so  clear  that  it  will  carry 
conviction  to  the  railroad  employees  themselves. 

I  have,  after  the  most  careful  possible  study,  and  after  considering  every- 
thing presented  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  shop  employees,  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  : 

The  main  contention  of  the  shop  employees  is  that  their  demands  are  just  be- 
cause of  the  rates  paid  in  the  shipyards,  navy  yards  and  arsenals.    The  basic 
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rate  in  the  shipyards  was  80  cents  at  the  time  the  shopmen  presented  their  de- 
mands, and  an  increase  effective  October  1st  next  has  just  been  made  in  an 
agreement  (to  which  the  Government  was  in  no  way  a  party)  between  the 
employees  and  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Pacific  coast.  After  the  most  careful 
consideration,  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  paid  in  the 
shipyards  can  not  be  adopted  as  a  measure  for  the  rates  to  be  paid  in  the  rail- 
road shops.  The  conditions  are  fundamentally  different.  The  work  performed 
by  employees  classed  as  railroad  shop  employees  is  performed  in  every  city  and 
in  every  railroad  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
railroad  shops  are  not  in  the  largest  cities  and  many  of  the  principal  shops  are 
in  towns  or  cities  of  relatively  small  size. 

At  the  urgent  instance  of  the  employees,  the  rates  for  all  these  shopmen 
throughout  the  United  States  whether  in  large  cities,  small  cities  or  towns  or 
virtually  rural  communities  have  been  standardized  on  uniform  bases.  It  can 
not  be.  therefore,  that  these  standardized  rates  can  be  put  so  high  as  to  reflect 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  relatively  few  industrial  centers  where  ship- 
building was  developed  under  high  pressure  during  the  war.  Not  only  are 
the  shipyards  practically  without  exception  in  densely  populated  centers  but 
employees  had  to  be  attracted  to  those  yards  in  time  of  war  in  competition 
with  munition  plants  and  others  paying  exceptionally  high  Mages,  and  the 
employees  who  were  attracted  to  those  yards  had  to  establish  themselves  in 
these  densely  populated  centers  with  particularly  costly  living  conditions.  In 
order  to  meet  the  keen  competition  of  other  war  industries  and  to  build  up  the 
forces  of  men  in  the  shipyards  exceptional  rates  had  to  be  provided. 

The  work  in  the  railroad  shops  not  only  offers  year  in  and  year  out  (despite 
the  fluctuations  incident  to  changes  in  the  volume  of  business)  reasonably 
steady  employment,  but  also  offers  a  practically  permanent  career.  On  the 
other  hand  shipbuilding  represents  to  a  large  extent  a  temporary  employment. 
This  is  brought  out  clearly  by  the  following  showing  which  is  actual  up  to 
August  15,  1910,  and  estimated  beyond  that  date,  as  to  the  employees  who  have 
been  and  will  be  employed  in  the  shipyards  so  far  as  the  present  governmental 
program  is  concerned : 


Number  of 
shipbuilders. 

June,     1919 354,  025 

Dec.    31,    1919 250,  891 

June  30,   1920 230,  000 

Dec.   81,    1920 153,000 

June  30,  1921 0 


Number  of 
shipbuilders. 

Jan.,  1914 48.700 

Jan.,  1916 78,  100 

Jan.,  1918 144,  GOO 

Nov.,  1918 373.  622 

Jan.,  1919 ! 361,211 

(Note. — These  figures  do  not  include,  as  I  understand  it,  members  of  office  forces,  but 
only  include  the  men  engaged  in  ship  construction  and  men  employed  in  fabricating  shops 
and  all  other  shops  actually  a  part  of  the  shipyard  plaut.) 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
committed  to  the  policy  that  the  wages  of  railroad  shopmen  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  the  United  States  must  be  brought  up  to  a  basis  created  in 
an  emergency  and  in  a  largely  temporary  war  undertaking,  concentrated  in 
a  comparatively  few  densely  populated  industrial  centers  where  living  con- 
ditions are  exceptionally  expensive  and  difficult,  so  that  I  conclude  that  the 
principal  contention  of  the  shop  employees  can  not  be  adopted. 

Of  course  if  the  employees  themselves  were  willing  to  accede  to  a  plan 
whereby  the  wages  of  railroad  shopmen  in  each  community  should  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  average  wages  in  that  community,  other  considerations 
would  have  weight.  But  the  employees  are  insistent  that  the  same  wage 
scale  shall  be  paid  in  every  place  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  its  size 
or  of  local  living  conditions,  and  as  this  principle  has  been  adopted  it  ne 
sarily  follows  that  exceptional  conditions  in  exceptional  communities  cannot 
be  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  wages  of  railroad  shopmen. 

The  conditions  in  the  navy  yards  and  arsenals  can  not,  largely  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  be  taken  as  controlling;  moreover,  it  has  generally  been  recog- 
nized that  the  rates  therein  should  reflect  local  conditions  in  the  particular 
communities  and  they  have  not  been  standardized  at  all  except  for  a  temporary 
standardization  for  the  war  to  correspond  with  the  shipyard  rates. 

It  is  further  urged  by  the  employees  that  the  rates  they  receive  are  below 
those  paid  in  private  industries  for  similar  labor.  The  employees  cite  various 
instances  of  rates  in  excess  of  80  cents  for  work  of  this  character,  but  these 
citations  merely  refer  to  conditions  in  specific  communities.  It  must  also  be 
remembered   that   to  a   large   extent  private   industries   themselves   were   in- 
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fluenced  to  an  exceptional  degree  by  the  war  conditions,  enjoying  the  most  ex- 
ceptional profits  and  paying  unusually  high  wages  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments. But  no  convincing  evidence  has  been  presented  that  the  average  of  the 
wages  paid  in  private  industries  generally,  or  in  those  paying  union  scales  of 
wages,  throughout  the  United  States  for  similar  labor  was  or  is  substantially 
higher  than  the  rates  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

I  myself  have  collected  tin1  available  information  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  that  indicates  that  the  average  rate  paid  the  principal  metal  trades 
in  private  industries,  having  union  scales  of  wages,  was  at  May  15,  1919,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  3  cents  in  excess  of  the  GS-cent  rate  paid  to  the  railroad 
shop  employees.  It  is  a  question  whether  even  as  to  private  industries  the  ad- 
vantages of  work  in  railroad  shops,  including  the  advantage  of  substantial 
amounts  of  free  transportation,  do  not  make  it  reasonable  for  the  railroad  shops 
to  have  a  differential  under  the  rates  paid  in  other  private  industries.  This 
question,  however,  need  not  be  decided  because  the  decision  made  below  will 
make  the  rates  for  the  railroad  shop  employees  in  excess,  if  anything,  of  average 
rates  shown  in  the  evidence  thus  obtainable  from  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
private  industries. 

In  making  comparisons  for  work  of  similar  character  between  wages  in  the 
railroad  industry  and  wages  in  private  industries,  due  consideration  must 
always  be  given  to  the  fact  that  private  industries  are  frequently  able  to 
increase  their  prices  to  the  public  without  difficulty  to  offset,  and  more  than 
offset,  increases  in  wages,  so  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  wages  fixed 
in  private  industries  are  fixed  without  any  representation,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  general  public  which  eventually  must  pay  the  bill.  On  the  con- 
trary the  railroads  whether  under  public  or  private  control  can  not  increase 
the  prices  they  charge,  i.  e.,  their  transportation  rates,  except  with  the  sanction 
of  public  authority.  So  the  question  must  be  viewed  from  the  public  standpoint 
as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees.  This  necessitates  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  rates  of  pay  which  have  been  fixed  by  industries  enjoying 
tremendous  profits  which  are  not  subject  to  public  control.  Of  course  the  wages 
paid  railroad  employees  must  be  not  only  reasonable  in  themselves  but  reason- 
ably satisfactory  to  the  employees,  and  necessarily  the  general  average  rates 
normally  paid  elsewhere  in  permanent  private  industries  for  similar  services, 
are  an  'important  factor  for  consideration.  But  the  distinguishing  conditions 
must  never  be  ignored. 

The  further  claim  is  made  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased.  In  a  letter 
of  August  5,  1919,  signed  by  the  executives  of  the  six  railroad  shopmen's 
organizations,  and  also  by  the  executives  of  the  eight  other  organizations  of  rail- 
road employees,  including  the  various  organizations  of  train  and  engine  men,  of 
telegraphers,  maintenance  of  way  men,  clerks,  the  proposition  is  laid  down  that 
railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  compensation  which  will,  at  least,  reestablish 
the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of  their  wage. 

The  way  to  reestablish  the  pre-war  purchasing  power  of  wages  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  not  to  increase  it. 

The  Government  is  now  taking  vigorous  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  is  meeting  with  gratifying  progress.  This  great  work  would  be  arrested  if 
not  defeated  through  the  present  adoption  of  the  policy  of  moving  up  wages  so 
as  to  reflect  fully  what  is  probably  the  very  top-notch  of  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Such  a  movement  would  tend  to  increase  still  further  the  cost  of  living 
and  injure  every  working  man  as  well  as  every  other  person  in  this  country. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  President  on  July  30,  W.  S.  Stone,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  said: 

"We  believe  the  true  remedy  for  the  situation,  and  one  that  will 
result  in  lifting  the  burden  under  which  the  whole  people  are  struggling, 
is  for  the  Government  to  take  some  adequate  measures  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  a  figure  that  the  present  wages  and  in- 
come of  the  people  will  meet.     Should  this  not  be  considered  feasible, 
we  will  be  forced  to  urge  that  those  whom  we  represent  be  granted  an 
increase  in  wages  to  meet  the  deterioration  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar,  be  that  what  it  may,  which  can  be  easily  determined  by  com- 
petent authority." 
W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  Railroad  Trainmen,  in  a  summary 
of  a  statement  made  by  him  before  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working 
Conditions  and  given  to  the  press  by  him  on  July  31,  stated  that  an  increase  in 
wages  was  not  the  proper  solution  of  the  present  economic  stress  under  which 
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workingmen  are  laboring  because  they  will  be  followed  by  new  increases  of  cost 
of  everything  which  would  more  than  absorb  the  additional  pay. 

I  therefore  believe  it  would  be  unfair  for  the  general  public,  subservice  of 
the  efforts  which  the  Government  is  making  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and 
injurious  to  railroad  employees  themselves,  for  the  Railroad  Administration  at 
this  time  to  adopt  the  principle  of  moving  up  wages  of  all  railroad  employees 
so  as  to  reflect  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  high  cost  of  living.  Such 
action  would  mean  inevitably  an  increase  in  freight  rates  which  would  stimu- 
late an  increase  in  the  cost  of  everything  consumed  by  the  public  and  would 
give  innumerable  pretexts  for  covering  up  additional  unwarranted  increases' 
in  prices  on  the  claim  that  such  increases  will  be  necessitated  by  the  increased 
cost  of  railroad  transportation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rates  of  pay  and  also 
the  earnings  of  many  subdivisions  of  classes  of  railroad  employees  have  already 
been  so  advanced  as' to  be  ahead  of  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  general 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  country.  Any  effort  to  adopt 
that  high  point  as  the  minimum  level  for  all  railroad  wages  will  be  highly 
detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  consistently  urged  throughout  this  calendar  year  that  the  greatest 
problem  before  the  country  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  reduction  would  be  substantial  increases 
in  transportation  rates.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  reasonable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  and  would  not  be  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  rail- 
road employees  to  make  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  effort  to  overtake  the  high 
cost  of  living,  since  the  increase  would  thereby  result  in  putting  cost  of  living 
that  much  further  out  of  reach  and  would  seriously  obstruct  the  efforts  now 
being  successfully  undertaken  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that  if  railroad  shop  employees  be  viewed 
as  a  class  it  appears  from  the  best  data  available  that,  comparing  the  total. 
earnings  of  those  employees  now  with  their  total  earnings  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  the  average  increase  in  their  earnings  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 
the  total  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  July  1,  1915,  to  August  1,  1919. 
This  comes  about  by  the  fact  that  in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  standardization 
so  strongly  urged  by  the  railroad  employees  great  numbers  of  men  employed 
in  railroad  shops  were  given  the  benefit  of  a  higher  classification  which  entitled 
them  to  wages  much  in  excess  of  the  increases  indicated  by  the  mere  difference 
between  the  old  rates  of  pay  and  the  new  rates  of  pay.  While  it  is  true  that 
those  railroad  shop  employees  who  enjoyed  the  highest  scale  of  wages  prior  to 
the  war  may  not  have  received  an  increase  fully  commensurate  with  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  it  is  also  true  that  great  numbers  of  those  employees  have 
received  increases  substantially  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  condition,  however,  should  afford  no  basis  for  the  claim  that  the  total 
increase  already  given  to  railroad  shop  employees  is  excessive,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  is  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  railroad  shop 
employees  were  fairly  entitled  as  a  whole  to  the  increases  in  wages  provided  and 
are  also  fairly  entitled  to  the  additional  increase  next  below  mentioned. 

There  has  been  insistent  contention  that  while  all  other  classes  of  railroad 
employees  have  had  their  wages  adjusted  in  such  manner  that  they  receive  an 
increased  wage  in  addition  to  receiving  ten  hours  pay   (in  the  period) 

for  eight  hours  work,  this  same  treatment  was  not  accorded  to  the  shop  nun. 
While  it  has  been  urged  with  equal  insistence  that  the  shop  men  got  off-setting 
advantages,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  true  that  in  this  specific  matter  the  shopmen 
did  not  receive  the  benefit  of  equal  treatment.  On  that  account  it  seems  to  me 
fair  in  all  the  circumstances  to  recognize  this  condition  by  giving  the  shop 
employees  a  rate  of  72  cents  instead  of  68  cents  for  the  classes  now  receiving 
68  cents. 

Under  Supplement  4  to  General  Order  27  and  an  addendum  to  that  supple- 
ment, two  different  rate's  have  been  provided  for  car  repairers,  one  a  rate  of 
63  cents  for  steel  freight  car  repairmen  and  another  a  rate  of  58  cents  for 
wooden  freight  car  repairmen.  This  distinction  has  been  difficult  to  maintain 
and  has  been  the  source  of  dissatisfaction  and  there  is  general  agreement 
among  the  members  of  the  Wage  Board  that  the  condition  ought  to  be  reme- 
died (although  the  labor  representatives  think  it  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
increasing  the  rates  for  all  car  repairers  to  the  highest  rates). 

I  therefore  conclude  that,  except  as  stated  below,  the  rate  for  all  freight 
car  repairmen  who,  by  supplement  4  to  General  Order  27  and  the  addendum 
thereto,  were  intended  to  receive  either  58  or  63  cents  shall  receive  67  cents 
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per  hour.  There  1ms  been  great  dissatisfaction  because  car  inspectors  gen  > 
erally  have  received  only  the  rate  of  58  cents,  notwithstanding  the  fact  tha  |2 
steel  freight  car  repairmen  have  received  the  rate  of  63  cents.  My  conclusior  > 
is  that,  except  as  below  stated,  car  inspectors  should  receive  the  same  rat*  q 
as  above  indicated  for  freight  car  repairmen  and  therefore  should  receive  61  o 
cents  per  hour.  l_ 

The  exceptions  above  referred  to  as  to  freight  car  repairmen  and  as  to  car  in  < 
spectors  are  as  to   such   employees  at  outlying  points  other   than  shops   anc  — • 
main  line  terminals  at  which  points  the  work,  generally  speaking,  is  not  con  ^ 
tinuous.     The  increase  for  freight  car  repairmen  and  car  inspectors  at  sucl 
outlying  points  will  be  4  cents  per  hour.     The  determination  as  to  the  point* 
where  the  freight  car  repairmen  and  car  inspectors  who  according  to  this  prin- 
ciple get  only  the  4  cents  increase  will  be  taken  up  in  conference  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  shopmen  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  reasonable  and  definite 
working  rule. 

As  to  all  other  classes  covered  by  supplement  No.  4  and  not  above  specifically 
dealt  with,  the  rate  of  increase  shall  be  4  cents  per  hour. 

Ever  since  last  September  it  has  been  the  settled  principle  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  make  wage  orders  retroactive  to  a  date  approximating 
the  date  upon  which  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
made  its  report,  and  in  this  instance  that  report  was  made  on  July  16.  The 
conditions  here,  however,  are  peculiar  in  that  the  action  of  the  WTage  Board 
has  been  delayed  for  an  exceptional  length  of  time,  the  presentation  to  the 
Wage  Board  having  been  made  last  February.  In  these  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  that,  as  a  part  of  a  negotiation  of  a  national  agreement,  the  changes 
above  indicated  could  properly  be  made  effective  as  of  May  1,  1919,  and  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  willing  to  make  these  changes  in  rates  of  pay 
effective  as  of  that  date  for  all  employees  who  do  not  leave  the  service  pending 
the  completion  and  adoption  of  a  national  agreement  with  the  shopmen's  organi- 
zations. 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

(Signed)  Walker  D.  Hines, 

Director  General  of  Railroads. 

The  President, 

The  AYhite  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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